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The Waumbek Boat -Race. 

We did not pay much attention to athletics at Waumbek 
Institute. We could not afford it. Most of us came from 
homes where a dollar must go a long way, and some of us even 
earned our own dollars as we went along. When a student 
pays his own way, he does not spend much of what he earns in 
preparing for college races. 

Of course we were interested in them and knew who were 
likely to win. We even had a baseball nine of our own, but it 
was always beaten in the annual match with the town boys. 
Occasionally .the two lower classes would get up a rowing match, 
and we upper-class men would go down to the boat-house and 
applaud the winners, but we did not have a regular crew. 

So you may judge of our dismay when we of the senior 
class received a challenge from the Seniors of St. Andrews for 
a boat-race. St. Andrews is a fashionable school of rich men's 
sons from all over the country. The St. Andrews boys are 
devoted to athletics, but I do not know that their scholarship 
is higher than Waumbek' s. If they had sent us a challenge 
to a debate, or for a contest in any scholastic matter, we should 
have met them fair- handed. But a boat-race ! 

We called a class-meeting at once. All knew that we could 
not row them. The question was, how to get out of it with 
least discredit to ourselves. We appointed a committee to 
draft a letter declining the challenge. 

It was while the members of the committee were out in a 
comer with their pencils in their hands and their heads down 
that Billy Peters rose. Billy is a first-rate fellow, but he has 
more muscle than head, so we thought then. 

** I should like to ask," said he, ** why we've got to decline 
this challenge? What's the reason we can't accept it and 
beat them ? ' ' 
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**We can accept the challenge and be beaten/' said 
Hendricks, the only fellow in the class who knew a straw 
about rowing. ** If you want to furnish money for a new boat 
and training-table and all the other expenses just to see the St. 
Andrews fellows row us out of sight, why, go ahead/' 

** Why can't we row them out of sight ? " asked Peters. 

** Because we can't ! " declared Hendricks, flatly. ** They 
have a good shell to row and men trained to row it. We have 
nothing here except some scows and a river. They might as 
well send the challenge to the girls in town as to us." 

* ** I don't think," said Billy, who, when he advanced an idea, 
stood by it, **if they had sent it to the girls, the girls would 
sneak out without even trying." 

** Well," said Hendricks, by way of a poser, "how much 
will you contribute toward a shell ? " 

Billy searched gravely in all his pockets, and pulled out 
various things that were not money; but the cash was only 
fifteen cents. ** You're quite welcome to that," he remarked, 
with a grand air. 

Just then Wilkins came in. Wilkins is a queer fellow, who 
leads the school easily in classics, but has to work for dear life 
to pass in mathematics. He is a long-legged fellow, a trifle 
stooping, and is just raising a mustache. He seldom attends 
class-meetings, and we were surprised when he came in. But 
when he heard what was going on, he rose up a little straighter 
than usual. 

**If this class declines a challenge from St. Andrews for 
fear of being beaten," he declared, ** I shall at once leave this 
institution." 

Some of the boys laughed, but most of us rose to the 
solemnity in Wilkins's demeanor. He was so much in earnest 
that the matter no longer appeared trivial. Wilkins had hardly 
taken his seat before Billy Peters was on his feet again. 

''Old Wilkie is right!" he shouted. ''If we can't beat 
them, we can at least try." 

The class now became excited. All began to talk at once. 
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In the midst of it all Wilkins slowly stretched himself up 
again. 

** Mr. President!" called he, twisting his mustache a 
little, as he was trying to learn to do when he wanted to 
be impressive. Hendricks was president, though he had 
forgotten all about it till he heard the solemn call of Wilkins. 

** Mr. Wilkins,*' announced he, as soon as he could pull his 
wits together. *' Class come to order! '* he shouted, rapping 
on the back of a chair. ** Mr. Wilkins has the floor." 

**I don't believe in crying before you're hurt," went on 
Wilkins. **I therefore move you, Mr. President, that this 
challenge be accepted ; that a crew be selected forthwith ; that 
a boat be ordered; that a training-table be hired, and that the 
crew begin practice at once." 

"Is that all?" asked Hendricks, with a sneer; but Billy 
Peters promptly seconded the motion. 

**It is moved and seconded," said Hendricks, **that this 
challenge be accepted ; that a crew be selected ; that a boat be 
ordered; that a training- table be hired, and that the crew begin 
practice at once. Remarks are now in order." 

To his surprise no one said a word. He had to go on. 

** All in favor of this little motion will please raise their — 
rise," he substituted. 

Billy Peters had been busily whispering to those nearest 
him, and although he was at the foot of the class in everything 
except physics, he evidently understood wirepulling. When 
Hendricks paused , Billy punched two or three fellows suggest- 
ively and rose. Those he had punched got up rather slowly. 

But Wilkins pulled out his long legs and rose up with such 
an air of its being the only right thing on earth to do, that the 
rest of us fellows could not sit still. By the time he got his head 
well up into the air and was twisting his mustache, everybody 
was moving, for no one wanted to be the last one up. 

** Well!" gasped Hendricks. ** You're the biggest set of 
idiots — " Then he remembered his duties as president, and 
declared the motion carried. 
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In an instant the class was in an uproar. But Billy Peters 
insisted that the whole matter was simple enough; and 
Wilkins, who until then had had a great contempt for Billy's 
scholarship, now sat at his feet in great respect, as Billy's 
quick mind worked out schemes for raising money. 

It resulted in Wilkins and Peters going around with a 
subscription paper; and as all the Waumbek people became 
greatly interested at once, and each gave something, the money 
was raised very soon. 

Hendricks was not enthusiastic, but he was a good fellow; 
and as he was the only one of us all who had ever pulled in a 
shell, we made him captain. 

He pulled stroke. Logan, a big, healthy chap, with 
muscles developed by woodchopping, pulled second. I was 
third, and Billy Peters was fourth. 

You should have seen Wilkins's face when it was settled. 

** Why, Wilkie ! '' laughed Hendricks. '' You didn't want 
to pull, did you ? Why, just look at your arm ! " 

Wilkins held out a member that looked like a jointed rod. 
Hendricks laid his fingers on the place where the biceps ought 
to be and wasn't. Then he bared his own arm ; and Wilkins 
almost shed tears at the difference. He looked with envy at 
Billy Peters, and I really think that at that minute he would 
gladly have exchanged places with him, rank and all. 

One of the professors undertook to oversee our training- 
table. We had plenty of good, plain food — beef, bread and 
oatmeal. We easily went without pies, cake and tobacco. 

** No candy ? " asked Billy, anxiously. He had the sweetest 
tooth in Waumbek. 

** No, indeed ! " ordered the professor. 

** I'll never be able to get past Fountain's the days he puts 
out fresh creams," Billy confessed. 

** Yes, you will ! " said Wilkins, grimly. ** I'll walk down 
with you every day, to make sure," and although Billy groaned, 
Wilkins was as good as his word. Billy said afterward that he 
did not get as much as a peppermint until after the race. 
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We had good times training. It was fine out on the river 
those pleasant June days, with the song-sparrows and bobolinks 
singing and the swallows skimming the water. Hendricks 
made us work, though. He began pretty easy, but he had 
plainly quickened the time within a week. That was right; 
and no matter how hard Hendricks was, we stood by him. He 
told us that was our only chance. 

" You must pull all together — you must be one machine," 




he would say. " No one is to consider himself at all." Then 
he would work us, up and down, back and forth. 

After we pulled together pretty well, he would speed us a 
little. He always brought us back tired, but never worn out; 
and then we would run up for a bath and come down to the 
table feeling like kings. And what appetites we had ! 

The only trouble was that, do our best, the fellows would 
want us to do a little better. Finally Hendricks had to cool 
them down. 

"Look here," said he, "you just stop nagging. You 
fellows agreed to be reasonable. You know as well as we do 
that we can't win. The only thing we can do is to make a 
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good fight. We are doing our best to do that. Possibly, 
with hard work, we may come within a boat's length of St. 
Andrews. If we do that you ought to be satisfied. If we 
should make it less, you ought to be proud. And if we should 
lap their boat, I should feel better than I expect to feel all the 
days of my life." 

After that the boys were more moderate ; but the girls in town 
made a lot of flags to wave in case we won, — just like girls ! 

Old Wilkins trotted around after us like a dog. He sat at 
our table, borrowed a boat, rowed out with us whenever he 
could, and avowed his hope of coming in as a substitute if 
either of us gave out. But exercise did not seem to make 
much difference with that little arm of his ; and it was evident 
that Wilkins's place was going to be on shore. His voice had 
good carrying qualities, anyway. 

The race was fixed for the twenty-fifth ; and the Saturday 
before, when we came up from the river, Hendricks turned 
around and gave us the first hopeful word he had spoken. 

*'Boys," said he, **I think we're going to stand the St. 
Andrews Club a pretty good pull.*' 

Half the town were out to see us row on our last day of 
practice ! They all brought their watches to time us. Of 
course that was just the time that Hendricks took to slow us 
down and make us work, and break us up, and start us in 
again. He didn't keep us out long, and when the row was 
over and we were back in the boat-house we were about 
discouraged, and the crowd broke up in disappointment. But 
at supper- time, when no one was near the river, Hendricks 
called us back to the boat. 

** I don't want to give you much more," said he. ** But I 
should like to see if we can't make down to the bend of the 
river in better time than we've made yet." 

We understood. Each one of us laid out to do his best 
as part of the whole machine, never once thinking of himself. 
The boat sped through the water in fine shape, and we were 
sure we were doing better than we had ever done before. 
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Hendricks said not a word till we were on shore, but when 
he looked up from a glance at his watch his eyes were shining. 

**Now, boys/' said he, **if we can do as well as that 
to-morrow, we can keep pretty well alongside the St. Andrews 
men. I have heard that they are so confident of winning that 
they haven't trained down to form by a good deal. If that is 
so, we can make them hustle. But no one is to think of himself 
at all, but only of — " 

** We've heard that before," broke in Peters. 

** Well, see that you remember it," snapped Hendricks, and 
then we went up to supper. 

The twenty-fifth was a fine day. The St. Andrews boys 
came up on the noon train, and a committee from our class 
went down to meet them and do the honors. 

Our crew was to report at the boat-house at three o'clock. 
Hendricks made us keep quiet before that; no visiting, no 
running about, no talking. We were to stay in our rooms and 
mind our business. 

So we did. But we were all glad to get down to the 
boat-house at last. Wilkins went down with us because we 
couldn't keep him away, and he began giving us what he 
called points. 

**I was reading about a fellow," he related, ** whose oar 
broke right in the middle of the race. And he dove out of the 
boat into the water so nicely that the boat never felt the shock 
at all, and the other fellers pulled in and won the race." 

** I catch on," said Peters. '* We all know what is expected 
of us." 

* * And I was reading somewhere else about a crew that 
had their boat upset by a sudden squall. Those fellows 
pushed their boat with one hand and swam with the other, 
and pushed their boat over the line and won the race ! " 

**Must have been mighty near in when they upset," said 
Hendricks. ** I'll put you out, Wilkins, if you don't keep still." 

Wilkins rose and twisted his mustache with an offended air. 
** I*U go at once," he growled. But he went only as far as the 
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threshold, and there he sat down and stayed till we almost 
knocked him over when we pushed the boat off. 

Hendricks was cool when we took our places, but Logan 
was as pale as death. I don^t know how I looked, but I know 
I felt queer at my stomach. But Billy Peters ! He kept up 
a string of jokes about everything, and even nodded to the 
president, who had come down to see us off. 

We pulled easily up to the judge*s boat. The St. Andrews 
boys won the toss and took their position nearest the bank. 
We followed into line. We sat there an instant in dead 
silence, our oars raised, every nerve tense. 

But suddenly there came the clear, sharp crack of a pistol. 
Hendricks dropped his oar as if it had been connected by 
electricity. The rest of us followed, and we were off. 

The instant that my oar struck the water I felt better. 
Over and over again Hendricks had told us to row entirely 
within ourselves for the first half of the race. So we were 
rowing steadily and well together, and our shell was shooting 
cleanly through the smooth water. I did not even hear the 
shout of applause that went up from both banks as we sped off. 

The St. Andrews men made a beautiful start, too. After a 
few minutes' pull it was evident that they, too, were reserving 
themselves for the home-stretch. The two boats kept about 
abreast for the first half mile, and then St. Andrews began to 
forge slightly ahead. 

When they reached their stake buoy they rounded it easily, 
and settled down in splendid shape for the homeward pull. I 
think our buoy must have drifted and lengthened our distance 
by two or three yards. At any rate, when we came up into the 
homeward course St. Andrews was a full boat-length ahead. 

Hendricks had said that if we could keep as near to 
them as that we should do well. So I just lay down to my 
oar, determined to see the first sign Hendricks gave of 
quickening a little. 

But Hendricks kept the stroke down to that steady pull, 
pull, pull, and soon the St. Andrews boat was two lengths 
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ahead. After that I did not look again, but kept my eyes 
fixed on the back of Logan's mighty neck, where I ought to 
have been looking all the time. 

It seemed to me we pulled this way for hours. Then 
Hendricks quickened a little, and we knew the critical moment 
had come. 

" Pull, boys ! " ordered he, and pull we did. 

Slowly we closed up that awful gap. Then they spurted 
and opened it again. But our steady work was telling. We 
closed up the gap again, and finally began to lap their boat. 

Then all was misty about me, as I laid out every pound of 
strength on that wooden oar. When finally I heard a great 
shout and knew it was all over, one way or another, I was 
pretty well gone. 

Well, we won that race ! The St. Andrews boys had 
underestimated us, and had not trained fine enough. 

Vou should have seen Wilkins! He forgot to twirl his 
mustache, and stood there on the bank whooping at the top of 
his voice. When we rowed back to the boat-house, his long 
legs went hurrying along the bank; and when we landed, he 
grabbed Billy Peters and hugged him. 

" I knew we should do it 1 " he cried. 

" So did I ! " gasped Billy. 

Caroline Harwood Garland. 




The Adelphian Society. 

** Those in favor of this resolution will manifest it by saying 
* Aye,' " announced the president of the Adelphian Debating 
Society. A chorus of **Ayes" came from the lips of some 
forty boys and girls. 

** Contrary-minded, * No.' " A dead silence prevailed. 

** The resolution is unanimously adopted, and the secretary 
will make her record accordingly." 

The Adelphian Debating Society was identical with the 
Fairmount Free High School, an institution which had led a 
rather precarious existence for three years. The citizens of 
Fairmount were chiefly thrifty and intelligent farmers, who 
thought well of education and of other good things, but 
who certainly did not believe in wasting money. Many of 
them looked upon a high school as an expensive luxury, and 
the school had been established in the first instance only after 
a hard contest. 

At each succeeding town meeting the appropriation for 
continuing the school had been vigorously opposed, and this 
time there seemed to be little doubt that it would be defeated. 
Hard times were a little harder than usual, and taxes must be 
kept down. 

In short, the high school must go. So said this man and 
that man as the warrant for the March meeting was discussed, 
and so very loudly said Mr. Ephraim Billings, who employed 
some thirty men in his sawmill, and was supposed to have 
considerable influence in town affairs. But if there was opposi- 
tion to the school from outside, there was the utmost loyalty to 
it from within. Mr. Harding, the teacher, was called an odd 
genius by some of the townspeople, but his oddity was of a kind 
to benefit his pupils greatly. He was a student of nature as well 
as of books, and he was able to inspire, as well as to instruct. 
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At his suggestion the pupils had organized a debating 
society in connection with the school, and under his guidance 
the young members had made excellent progress in speaking 
and in gaining a knowledge of parliamentary forms. 

The winter term of the school had closed a week before, and 
the teacher had gone to his home in a neighboring town, but 
the Adelphian Society was to have one more meeting. 

**What question shall we discuss?" the chairman of ther' 
executive committee had asked, as the programme was being 
arranged. 

* * How would this do ? " ventured Fred Plummer. * * 'Resolved^ 
That George Washington was a greater soldier than Napoleon 
Bonaparte.' " 

**Iyet's have something more practical," suggested Frank 
Howard, who was already quite a politician. ** Something 
about silver coinage, for instance." 

** Oh, I have it ! " cried Estelle Manson, suddenly. *' If we 
want a practical question, why not take the one that we have 
all been talking about for a month? It can read something 
like this : * Resolved^ That it will be a great shame if the town 
doesn't raise money for our high school.' " 

** But who would take the negative of that question ? " asked 
Charley Peters, doubtfully. 

** Why, we don't want any negative side. Let's see who can 
make the strongest argument for the affirmative," and Estelle's 
suggestion, with a slight verbal amendment, was agreed to. 

The meeting was held as usual in the high-school room. 
This was a large upper room in the old town-house, bare 
and unattractive originally, but made quite cheerful by the 
arrangement of tables, chairs and settees, to say nothing of 
elaborate trimmings of evergreen on the walls. 

After the important question had been discussed and 
recorded in the secretary's minutes, John Whitehouse rose 
solemnly and said, **Mr. President, I move you, sir, that we 
do now adjourn." 

John was the oldest and largest of the boys, but he was not 
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gifted in speech, and his sole contribution to the proceedings 
was the motion to adjourn. As a matter of courtesy that 
necessary motion was always left for him to make. After the 
adjournment the members of the society still lingered to talk 
things over informally. 

The thoughtful boy who talked less and was listened to 
more attentively than any of the others was Frank Howard. 
In worldly circumstances Frank was almost the poorest of 




the company. His father had been killed on the field of 
Gettysburg;, and the small pension drawn by his mother was 
insufficient for the support of Frank and herself. The boy 
was now sixteen years of age and slightly built, but for several 
years he had worked for the neighboring farmers, except 
during the few precious months that he could devote to 
school. 

In spite of many enforced absences, he was by far the 
best scholar in each of his classes, and by common consent he 
ranked as the ablest debater in the Adelphian Society; but 
Frank had no thought of selfish pride in his scholarship, nor 
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of shame for his poverty, and was loved by all the honest, 
true-hearted boys and girls in the school. 

Quite a contrast to Frank Howard in many respects was 
Estelle Manson, the village storekeeper's daughter. She 
v/SLS not so brilliant a student, but her merry good-humor, her 
quick wit, and especially the novel plans she was always ready 
to suggest, made her a great favorite and a natural leader. 

**Yes," said Charley Peters, as the conversation around 
the stove progressed, **the high school question is all settled 
now as far as we are concerned, but, you see, the Adelphian 
Debating Society isn't the Fairmount town meeting. I 
understand that old Eph Billings — " 

**Come, Charley," interrupted Estelle, pleasantly, **that 
isn't the way we talk here, you know." • 

**Beg pardon. I understand that Mr. Ephraim Billings 
says that he is going to let the meeting hear from him on the 
subject, and you know people generally listen to what he says, 
and the worst of it is that about forty or fifty men are sure 
to vote just as Mr. Billings talks, no matter which side he 
takes." 

** Well, I just wish all the voters in town could have heard 
our discussion this evening ! " exclaimed Annie Hammond, the 
secretary of the society. ** It seems to me that Frank Howard's 
speech alone was enough to convince anybody that the Free 
High School is a great benefit to the town." 

Frank blushed becomingly. 

** Look here ! " cried Estelle, suddenly. ** I have an idea ! 
Jimmy, please call the meeting to order again right away ! " 

James Burnham, the youth thus addressed, was at the 
moment engaged in cracking butternuts for the benefit of the 
company, but in obedience to Estelle's request he dropped 
the stove-poker, and stepping to the desk, took on at once the 
dignity belonging to the president of the Adelphian Society. 

When quiet was secured, Estelle took the floor. 

**Mr. President," she said, '*I rise to make an important 
motion. This society has unanimously voted that the Free 
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High School ought to be continued. But as we all know, the 
fate of the school depends upon the vote next Monday. Now 
I think that we ought to let the town meeting know just how 
we feel about it. We might send in a petition, but I have 
thought of a better way. And I move, Mr. President, that this 
society authorize and instruct Mr. Frank Howard to attend the 
town meeting and present our views to the intelligent voters of 
this town." 

For a moment the proposition took every one's breath 
away. 

"Why, Estelle," began Frank, **I couldn't do that! In 
the first place, they wouldn't let"- — " 

**Mr. President," interrupted Estelle, **the gentleman on 
my left is out of order. He did not address the chair." 

*' Mr. President," said a dark-eyed boy who was recognized 
by the chair as **Mr. Plummer," **I rise to second Estelle's 
motion — I mean the motion of the lady who has just sat 
down. I don't see why we shouldn't have a hearing in the 
town meeting. Of course we are not voters, but we are citizens 
of the town, and this question is of great importance to us 
and to others who may come after us. And I know that my 
learned friend on my right is just the one to represent us. I 
therefore second the motion, and," he continued, seeing that 
Frank was preparing to speak, '* I move the previous question, 
and that cuts off debate." 

The motion was put and carried with loud demonstrations 
of approval. 

** Make your motion, John," whispered Estelle, and a second 
adjournment was reached in due form. 

Frank tried to show his companions the absurdity of his 
attempting to speak in the town meeting, but it was of no avail. 

"Frank," said Estelle at last, "we as a society, and as a 
school, for that matter, have put our interests in your hands, 
and you're not the boy we have taken you for if you don't at 
least try to do something for us. Perhaps they won't let you 
speak, but I don't suppose they will bite you." 
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At that Frank said no more, but began to turn over in his 
mind the points of his speech. 

**You boys will all be at the town meeting, I suppose/' 
said Nellie Banks. 

** Of course we shall ; we always go.*' 

** I wish we girls could go," sighed Nellie. ** I wish girls 
could ever go where things are going on, the same as boys 
can." 

** Yes, women's rights for me," chimed in Estelle ; ** but of 
course we can't go to the town meeting. I'll tell you what 
we will do, though ; we girls will all meet in this schoolroom 
next Monday. The town meeting will be right under us, and 
we shall be near the seat of war, at any rate." 

**Good idea," said Charley Peters. ** And once in awhile 
I'll report progress. I'll be your special correspondent on the 
spot. You won't need to come in the morning ; they'll just 
elect their selectmen and town officers in the forenoon ; but 
you must all be on hand by two o'clock." 

When the girls reached the schoolroom on Monday after- 
noon they found, among other boys, Charley Peters anxiously 
waiting to display a certain mysterious contrivance of his. It 
consisted of a strong cord with a fish-hook attached to one end, 
and with a heavy piece of lead as a sinker. 

** Girls," he explained, in his rapid manner, ** I said I'd be 
your special correspondent from the town meeting, and I've 
fixed it so that you can have despatches at any time. You can 
raise this window a little and one of you can stand near it and 
hold on to the cord. When the meeting begins I'll take my 
stand near the window down-stairs, and I'll write despatches 
on these pieces of paper and fasten them to the fish-hook and 
twitch the cord, and you can pull up. Catch the idea ?" 

The girls said that they caught the idea, and the boys 
started for the town meeting below. 

In a few minutes there came a twitch at the cord, and 
presently a despatch was taken from the fish-hook : 

"Moderator has called meeting to order, and is reading 
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Article IV. : * To see what action the town will take in regard 
to pay of town oflRcers.* " 

** That is not very important," remarked Estelle, **but it 
shows that the line is in working order." 

The business of the meeting dragged along rather slowly, 
but although for some time there was little of interest to 
communicate, Charley's telegraph line was kept busy. 

**What do you suppose those boys are doing at that 
window?" one of the town constables asked another. 

**Oh, it's only some of their tomfoolery," was the reply; 
** but they are not disturbing anybody." 

Despatch the fifteenth read as follows : 

*'They have just voted down Article XVIII. : * To see if 
the town will raise money to blast the ledge on the Goose Pond 
Road, so called.' Our article will come on in a few minutes. 
Frank is standing on one of the benches up in front. He is 
pretty white, but he has got his mouth shut tight. There will 
be no back out to him." 

** Article XX.," said the moderator, at length; **to see if 
the town will vote to raise money for a Free High School." 

** I move that we raise the sum of eight hundred dollars," 
said one man. 

** Second the motion," said another, and then the discussion 
began. 

Several short speeches had been made on each side of the 
question, with honors apparently about even, when Mr. 
Ephraim Billings took the floor. Mr. Billings was physically 
almost a giant, with a very strong will and a voice to match. 
In spite of his intense prejudices, he was at heart a generous 
man, and popular with his workmen and with the townspeople. 
He declared in trumpet tones that he believed in a common 
school education for all, but that he was against an uncommon 
education for a few, to be paid for by a town that was already 
groaning under the burdens of taxation. 

As he proceeded, Charley sent a most discouraging bulletin 
to the eager waiters in the room above : * * Mr. Billings is 
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making a powerful speech against us. He is hollering like a 
loon, and there is lots of applause. Looks bad for our side." 

A few minutes later this was the news: "Mr. Billings ia 
done and Frank has begun." 




" Mr. Moderator ! " he gasped, the instant that Mr. Billings 
had concluded. 

The moderator, a kindly old gentleman who had served in 
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that capacity for many years, looked around, trying to find 
whence proceeded the unfamiliar voice. 

** Mr. Moderator," repeated Frank. 

**Mr. — ah!" faltered the moderator. Realizing who had 
addressed the chair, he said, in mildly reproving tones, '' Look 
here, sonny, you mustn't interrupt the meeting, you know." 

Frank's face was very white ; his knees were trembling, and 
his voice did not seem to belong to him. But he manfully 
made another attempt : 

**Mr. Moderator, I am not a voter, but the pupils of the 
high school have requested me to — to say a few words in 
behalf of the school, if the meeting will be kind enough to 
hear me." 

** This is certainly very unusual," said the moderator, with 
a smile ; * * but I suppose the — ah — gentleman may be allowed 
to speak by unanimous consent." 

**Oh, let the boy be heard," said Mr. Billings, good- 
naturedly. ** He'll be a voter some time, if he isn't now." 

Thus encouraged, Frank began to make his carefully 
prepared speech. But it was far better adapted to the 
Adelphian Society than to the Fairmount town meeting, and 
Frank quickly discovered the fact. So, after two or three 
rather painful minutes, he gave up the speech he had planned 
and began to describe the work done by the school. 

Fortunately, Mr. Harding had known how to make his 
school not only interesting but practical, and as Frank, gaining 
confidence, told the story of the last term's work in a simple, 
straightforward way, his auditors listened attentively. And 
when he spoke of the enthusiasm of the pupils, of the sacrifices 
that some of the parents and pupils had made in order to obtain 
the benefit of the school, and of the strong desire of all that it 
should be continued, there was some manifestation of sympathy. 

**Now, Mr. Moderator and gentlemen," said Frank, at last, 
* * it is for you and not for us to say whether the school is to go 
on or not. We know that it costs money, and that the town 
has none to waste. But we hope that by means of the school 
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we, and others who may attend it later, will become better 
citizens, and be worth more to the town where we live. At 
any rate, if you will spend this money in our behalf, we will all 
try our best to make it a good investment." 

** I should like to ask," said a rough voice in the rear of the 
room, ** how much taxes that young fellow, or any of his folks, 
has ever paid in this town ? " 

Try as hard as he might, Frank could not quite keep the 
tears from his. eyes at this thrust. 

** I don't pay any taxes yet," he said, ** and my mother pays 
none. But I think that my father paid as big a tax as any 
man ever paid ; at least, he gave up his life for the benefit of 
his town and his country." 

** Good for the boy ! " was heard on all sides, and Charley 
Peters, who for some minutes had forgotten his duties as special 
correspondent, now sent his last despatch: ** Frank has just 
made a great hit. Tremendous applause." 

"Mr. Moderator," said Mr. Ephraim Billings, when quiet 
was restored, *'if the young folks are really in such a taking 
to have that school go on, I suppose the town can stand it for a 
while. At any rate, I am willing to pay my part, and I call 
for the question." 

The motion was put, and carried without opposition. 

The boys did not wait for further proceedings. 

** We've won!" they shouted an instant later, as they 
rushed into the schoolroom above. 

** Frank Howard did it !" cried Fred Plummer, very much 
out of breath. ** Let's give him three cheers ! " 

** Oh, no," said Frank. '' If any one deserves credit, it is 
Estelle. It was her plan." 

** We mustn't cheer, for that will disturb the meeting down- 
stairs," said Charley. ** But we can organize a meeting of our 
own, and pass votes of thanks to both Frank and Estelle." 

**No vote of thanks for me," laughed Estelle. ** Thank 
the founder of the fish-hook telegraph line." 

F. E. C. ROBBINS. 



Miss Timbrook's Opening. 

Miss Timbrook gave a little sigh, and returned to the bonnet 
she was trimming. As she tried to fasten a pink rose in what 
she hoped was a pertly correct fashion against some very green 
bows, she said, with a great effort at cheerfulness : 

*.* Pink and green are fit for the queen.'* 

** Humph ! '' said Miss Cynthia, scornfully. 

Miss Cynthia was Miss Timbrook's old-time friend, com- 
panion and assistant, and was the spice of her placid life. 

**Sybilla Tim, you amaze me!" declared Miss Cynthia, 
sternly. **Why don't you show some spirit? Tell that girl 
to pause before it's too late. Remind her how you've brought 
her up, and even high-schooled her there in New York for 
three mortal years, boarding her out afterward to a high- 
priced woman on account of her being one of those hity-tity 
milliners, so as to have her pick up ideas, and you all the time 
hoping that when 'twas all over she'd come back here and be 
the prop of your old age and build up the business." 

Miss Cynthia stopped only long enough to draw a full 
breath, and then went on again : 

** And it's time 'twas built up. I^ook at those bonnets, 
SybillaTim!" 

Miss Timbrook looked as she was told, and beheld four 
bonnets perched upon frames in the little shop window. They 
drooped dejectedly, and seemed to shrink from the gaze of 
the passers-by. And well they might. 

Miss Timbrook quailed visibly at the sight of her own 
handiwork. 

**I know it, Cynthy," she said, with a sigh. **They 
aren't just what they ought to be. They're old-style, like 
ourselves. And I know the trade's failing. But dearly as I 
love to fuss with the ribbons and the artificials, I'll shut up the 
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shop before I'll say a word to hinder Ruthy from following her 
own bent. ' * 

*' Fudge!** said Miss Cynthia, sharply. **She feels a 
drawing — isn't that what the letter says? — to be an artist. 
And now that one of her pa's kin has left her a legacy, she 
thinks that instead of coming home for good, she'll just make 
us a little visit, and then go back to New York and study what 
she calls art. She thinks it's more uplifting than making 
bonnets. Land ! I don't like making bonnets myself, but I 
don't intend to be drawn away from my allotted duty by 
something that looks more alluring. She says it's an opening 
to a higher life ! Fudge ! I say." 

** Speaking of openings, " ventured Miss Timbrook, timidly, 
** there's that Boston woman that's just set up a fine shop on 
Plum Street. They tell me she's sent out cards to announce 
her spring millinery opening, and is going to serve tea to folks ; 
she really is. Suppose we have an opening, Cynthy ? " 

At this rash suggestion, Miss Cynthia burst out, ** Are you 
crazy, Sybilla Tim ? And what, for the land's sake, would 
you open ? ' ' Giving a scathing glance at the four limp 
bonnets in the window and bestowing a final glare on her 
friend. Miss Cynthia flounced out of the room. 

Miss Cynthia might storm and scold, but she only used 
her temper to cloak the sympathy and love which she was 
ashamed to show. Ruthy 's unexpected desertion was a bitter 
disappointment to her, first on account of the sorrow of her 
friend, Sybilla, and secondly on her own account. 

Bonnets to her did not represent any form of the ideal, as 
they did to good Miss Timbrook, but as she had said to herself 
over and over again through the long winter, ** Since it must 
be bonnets, I'd like them to be tasty, such as Ruthy '11 know 
how to fix." And now Ruthy wasn't coming ! 

When Miss Timbrook's niece really did come for her little 
visit, it seemed to the two old-fashioned, unsuccessful women 
that all the world must stand still and admire ; as for them, the 
world must truly stand still when she left them. 
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** What is it that is troubling Aunty Tim ? '* asked Ruthy, 
the second night after her arrival. Miss Timbrook had retired, 
and Miss Cynthia had Ruthy all to herself. She therefore 
snatched at the opportunity of freeing her mind. 

"You!'' said Miss Cynthia, solemnly. " Sybilla Tim's 
just counted on you for comfort, to say nothing of helping with 
the bonnets. And her spirit is broken, now she knows you're 
not to be depended upon." 

** Why, how so? " asked Ruthy, astonished at this personal 
criticism. 

**How so!" echoed Miss Cynthia. **You can see for 
yourself that the business has all gone to pieces. Why, the 
Kingsburys and the I/Cnnoxes and the Fairfields haven't 
ordered a bonnet from us for an age ! Old Judge Peters 's 
widow is the only one of the old customers that has stood by 
us. And I suppose it's sheer pity that makes her. Besides, 
it isn't possible to make a mourning bonnet homelier than it 
naturally is. Well, I guess to shut up shop is about all that's 
left for Sybilla Tim and me." 

Miss Cynthia sighed and then vanished, hoping her remarks 
would make Ruthy unhappy. 

The young girl sat still awhile, trying to reconcile the desire 
of her heart with a growing sense of disagreeable duty. She 
was rather stunned by the fact that Aunty Tim's need of her 
and longing for her had never occurred to her before. The 
stiff, old-fashioned letters which had been received from her 
aunt with pathetic regularity had conveyed to her no idea 
of the yearning of the loving heart ; and Aunty Tim had 
permitted the hopes of years to be dashed to the ground 
without a murmur ! 

Ruthy went to bed very sober. Her darling ambition was 
far from quenched, although she was deeply touched by her 
aunt's unselfishness. 

On other nights she had lain awake picturing to herself the 
aesthetic side of a life devoted to art. There were lively dreams 
of the cute little apartment in the tall Studio Building in New 
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York which she was to share with Miss Dilloway, an elderly 
artist friend, who was a successful illustrator of magazines. 

But to-night these fascinating dreams were extinguished by 
the homely details of Aunty Tim's forlorn bonnet shop, and 
by that awful gap in the business which she knew could only 
be filled by herself. 
That she was a 
bom milliner she 
was at that moment 
too painfully aware. 
Her artistic instincts 
would serve her in 
the making of a 
bonnet as well as in 
the painting of a 
picture. But how 
could she give up 
her heart's desire, 
which was the open 
door to her of all 
things beautiful, 
just to add a touch 
of beauty to two 
homely old lives ! 

Ruthy turned 
restlessly on her pil- 
low. The open door 
which an artistic 
career seemed to 
offer her was persistently flung back in her mind by Charles 
Kingsley's imaginary old lady, "Mrs. Do -as-you- would-be - 
done-by," who had evidently come to stay until matters were 
adjusted more to her liking. 

At last Ruthy could endure " Mrs, Do- as-you- would-be- 
done-by's " society no longer, and with an impatient sigh she 
jumped out of bed and carefully felt her way to the chamber 
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across the hall. A second later, Miss Cynthia's blood ran cold 
as she was roused from her peaceful dreams by a sharp shake 
of her shoulders. 

** Lawful sakes ! *' chattered the good lady. ** Is the house 
afire, or has the dam given way ? ** 

**Sh! no. It's I,** said Ruthy, softly. **I want to talk 
to you." 

** Aren't the days long enough ? '* interrupted Miss Cynthia, 
crossly. 

** Listen ! " and Ruthy put her rosy mouth to Miss Cynthia's 
wrinkled ear and whispered mysteriously. 

** You do beat all ! " said Miss Cynthia, admiringly, when 
she at last mastered the situation, and was capable of doing 
some whispering on her own account. Then, like two con- 
spirators, they exchanged vows of secrecy, and Ruthy stole 
back to her bed. 

Next morning Miss Cynthia seemed a trifle more acid than 
usual, and the minute she had swallowed her breakfast she 
delivered herself of the following : 

** Seems to me, Sybilla Tim, you haven't done your duty 
by 'Rastus's folks. Here's 'Rastus been dead for four months, 
and 'Rastus's widow probably worn to a shadow through 
mourning and hard work, and that youngest child having fits, 
and you, own cousin to 'Rastus, have never been to Pembroke 
Comers to see his folks since the funeral." 

**Why, Cynthia! You know," began Miss Timbrook, 
fixing her eyes reproachfully on her friend. Then she stopped 
from sheer astonishment. Hadn't she urged the making of 
that very visit ever since 'Rastus died ? But Miss Cynthia had 
always flown into a rage at the mention of it, saying that in 
her state of health it was the most foolish piece of business that 
she had ever heard of . ** Just because 'Rastus had died, was 
no reason why a feeble woman need go tramping round the 
country, when she couldn't help matters." 

But now it seemed that Miss Cynthia was on the other side 
of the fence. So, after much persuasion and the assurance that 
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Ruthy would extend her visit, Miss Timbrook limply resigned 
herself to be made ready for an eight days* sojourn at Pembroke 
Comers. 

No sooner had she set forth on her travels than Ruthy took 
a train for New York, a journey of several hours' duration. 
The fourth day she reappeared just at nightfall. An express- 
man followed her, bearing several mysterious boxes. 

All of this kept the neighbors in a feverish state of curiosity, 
but when the next day they beheld the blinds tightly closed, 
and a huge placard announcing a '* Grand Millinery Opening '* 
on Saturday, then indeed they were richly furnished with a 
subject for gossip. In addition to this, cards were sent out to 
the select few whom Ruthy designated as the '* F. F*s." 

Behind the blinds Ruthy and Miss Cynthia worked like 
bees. The money which Ruthy had previously consecrated to 
art had been expended in millinery goods. She had visited 
the leading shops in New York, and her quick eye had taken 
in every new wrinkle and fold. 

The rugs, lace curtains, and a few other trinkets she had 
been hoarding for the adornment of that artistic apartment 
in New York now transformed the ugly little shop into an 
attractive bower where bonnets budded and bloomed as if by 
magic under Ruthy 's skilful fingers. 

Saturday morning, bright and early. Miss Timbrook was 
driven in from Pembroke Corners by a neighbor of 'Rastus's 
widow, who was a milk-peddler. The cans jingled merrily as 
they drove up to the door. 

** Good land ! *' exclaimed Miss Timbrook, fearfully. ** The 
shutters are shut ! ' ' and she cast a tragic look at the wooden 
blinds that had never remained up after seven o'clock in the 
morning since she had been in the business. And now it was 
quite eight. What could have happened ? 

Just then Ruthy rushed out and dragged the bewildered old 
lady into the little shop, where she sat down, her knees *' all of 
a shake,'* as she expressed it, too astonished to speak. 

**You see," explained Ruthy, "we were determined that 
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nobody should get a peep at the * Opening ' until you did, 
yourself. I*ve given up painting, you know, and invested my 
capital in millinery. How do you like your new partner, 
Aunty Tim ? * ' 

** Bless you, child!*' quavered the old lady, tenderly. 
** You're the Bible Ruth over again, *easy to be entreated; ' 
although I didn't mean you should know how hard it was to 
give you up. But I expect an old woman's eyes are full of 
entreaty, and although it isn't mentioned in the Beatitudes, 
still I believe that those that see and yield to the yearnings of 
old folks shall some day be truly blessed." 

Then she dried her eyes and took another delighted look 
around. Such shapes, such curious combinations of color and 
material, such dazzling, indescribable millinery ; well, the like 
of it she had never even dreamed of before ! 

The ** Opening" was a great success. Miss Timbrook's 
little shop soon acquired a fame which travelled far and 
wide, and ** Everybody who was anybody," according to 
Miss Cynthia, ** bought bonnets of Sybilla Tim." 

As for Ruthy, her heart's desire died hard. She would 
never paint a picture, maybe, but she had touched with 
glowing colors the grayness of two human lives. 

And she would sometimes say to herself, whimsically : 
**Have I not routed * Mrs. Do-as-you-would-be-done-by,' and 
made it quite impossible for that less amiable person, * Mrs. 
Be-done-by-as-you-did,' even to show her face? Besides, it 
must be higher art to trim a bonnet beautifully than to paint a 
poor picture, which I might have done." 

Josephine Gates. 



The Test of His Nerve. 

During a very cold week in January, when the temperature 
was down near zero for several days, Denman Lindell had a 
hard time, for beside his lessons, which were difficult enough, 
he had the steam-heat to look after at the schoolhouse. His 
father, Eben Lindell, who is the janitor, was in bed that week 
with the **grip/* 

Now skill and good judgment are required in the management 
and care of the heating apparatus of a modern schoolhouse. 
Although the steam is to some extent self-regulating and 
provided with safety appliances, an intelligent mind must 
watch over it ; and in cold weather a plentiful supply of coal 
has to be shovelled into the furnaces. 

The water-gage of the boiler, too, must have attention. 
Condensation of steam in the radiators and pipes of the rooms 
returns the greater part of the water to the boiler ; but some of 
it is lost, and occasionally a fresh supply must be admitted, 
either from a tank or from the service pipes of the town. If 
from accident or neglect the water becomes very low, and fresh 
water is then admitted, an explosion may ensue. 

Close attention must also be given to the dial-gage, which 
indicates the steam pressure in the boiler and radiators. 
Schoolhouses are usually heated by low pressure steam. In 
the apparatus in Denman's charge the boiler was designed 
to supply steam to the rooms up-stairs at a pressure of from 
five to eighteen pounds a square inch, according to the weather. 
But the janitor had never carried above ten pounds in the 
coldest weather hitherto. The primary and grammar school- 
house at Lancaster was an old and poorly constructed wooden 
building. Thirty years ago it was the high school, but had 
been enlarged by two wings and a third story, to accommodate 
the lower schools of a rapidly-growing town. 
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By many persons it was deemed an unsafe structure ; but 
a new schoolhouse would cost thirty thousand dollars, and 
taxpayers thought they could not afford it. 

The janitor knew so much about the construction of the old 
schoolhouse that he lived in constant fear of some disaster. 
That morning, when Denman set out at seven o'clock to start 
up the heat, his father called him into his bedroom. 

"It is cold this morning, isn't it. Den ? " he asked, looking 
up feebly from his pillow. 

"Snapping cold, father," replied Den, "Down below 
zero." 

" You will have a hard day of it at the schoolhouse. They 
will be calling for more 
heat from all the rooms, 
particularly those 
north wing rooms. But 
I would not try to 
carry much over ten 
pounds. It isn't the 
boiler that I am afraid 
of, that is all right, but 
the flues where the 
furnace draft goes up 
into the old chimney, 
with all that wood- 
work around it. It was never made to stand high heat. 

"I've told them, and told them, all that old lath-work 
ought to be taken out," cried the sick man, impatiently. 
" But, dear me, it does no good to give warning in a town like 
this. Nothing is ever done till they are driven to it. 

"I wouldn't try to carry over ten pounds, Den," Eben 
Lindell repeated, with insistent anxiety. "When you have 
seven hundred lives in your hands you must use good 
judgment and not mind too much what is said to you. Look 
to the water once in a while ; there's some waste these cold 
days. ' ' 
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At the schoolhouse quite a different refrain rang in 
Denman's ears. 

" Stir her up, Den ! Give her steam ! " the boys cried out 
to him from the head of the basement stairs as they came in 
from out-of-doors, rubbing 
their frosty ears. ' ' Shovel , 
Denny, shovel ! Chuck in 
the coal ! ' ' 

Denman did not mind 
these boisterous exhorta- 
tions very much. It was 
the complaints that came 
down from the teachers in 
the north wing rooms that 
troubled him most. The 
first one was from Miss 
Edinger, in number ten : 

"Temperature in my 
room only fifty -nine de- 
grees. Put on more steam. 
Better come up and see 
that steam is on in my 
radiators. ' ' 

The second was from 

Miss Simmons, in number 

eleven; "My pupils are 

shivering. Temperature 

" Mo™ H.at at onoB " fifty - eight degrees only. 

More heat at once," 

Mrs. Adler- Young, in number nine, was more peremptory. 

" Why is there no heat this cold morning ? I shall report this. 

My room is unsafe to health." 

A fourth call, that came from Miss Matthews, in number 
eight, requested him to bring up his key and make sure that 
steam was properly on in her radiators ; she feared that it was 
not. 
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Denman knew that the steam was on, what there was of it, 
for he had made the tour of the rooms with his wrench at eight 
o'clock, but he ran up to number eight, promptly. No one 
save the janitor or his assistant was allowed to turn the steam 
on or off the radiators in the rooms. 

Usually Denman had repaired to the master's room to recite 
his lesson, returning to the basement when his class took their 
seats; but this morning he skipped the first recitation in 
arithmetic and busied himself to bring coal from the bin. He 
knew that the women teachers were indignant, and would be 
more so if no one was in the basement when they sent down 
complaints. It was by no means necessary that he should be 
in the basement constantly, but mindful of his father's anxiety 
he kept the pressure at pretty near ten pounds, rising to eleven 
only. 

In consequence, the complaints up-stairs were repeated, and 
Mrs. Adler- Young appealed to Master Ferguson. He realized 
the limitations of the old schoolhouse rather better than the 
women teachers, and had borne with sixty degrees in his own 
room without comment, but at length he felt constrained to pay 
young Lindell a visit in person. 

** How is it? " he said, not unkindly. ** Can we not have 
a little more heat?'' and he glanced at the steam-gage. 
* ' Eleven pounds ? ' ' 

** Father thought that I had better not carry much over ten, 
sir," Denman replied doubtfully. 

**I know," said Mr. Ferguson, and he took a look about 
the boiler and furnaces. **It is hot down here, no mistake, 
but the upper rooms are very cold." 

The master seemed in doubt himself, but before he turned 
to go back to his classes, he said : 

** Touch up your fires a little, lyindell. Raise it to thirteen 
or fourteen pounds and try it once. And you may as well 
come up to your eleven o'clock recitation. There is little use 
in standing here constantly, after the furnaces are burning 
clear." 
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The master had full authority to give such an order, yet 
Denman felt troubled, remembering his father* s caution. 

** But father would have to fire up himself, if Mr. Ferguson 
told him to do it,'' the boy reflected. '* I must do it, of course. 
I wonder if the old flues really are unsafe.'' 

He cleaned the fires in both furnaces afresh, broadened 
them out and shovelled in an extra quantity of coal. 

** Maybe father is a little too cautious," he said to himself. 
**The boiler will stand it all right. She is low pressure and 
blows off at twenty-five pounds ; and as for the old flues, it is 
likely enough they're all right, too. They never have done 
any harm yet." 

He opened the draft, and then, with a certain sense of 
elation and curiosity, stood back to watch the effect. 

Just then the clock on the town hall across the street began 
to strike eleven*. Denman closed the draft a little, washed his 
hands at the dingy basement sink and ran up-stairs to the 
master's room to recite with his class. 

It was a lesson in compound proportion, occupying half an 
hour ; and as soon as the class was dismissed Denman ran 
down-stairs again, for he had felt far from easy about the steam. 

From the lower hall of the schoolhouse a little side hall, 
under the main staircase, opened to the stairs that led down to 
the basement. There were two doors here, one opening from 
the main hall into the side hall, the other at the head of the 
basement stairs. 

Denman passed through the first door, but had scarcely 
turned the knob of the second door at the head of the basement 
stairs when the door was forced violently back upon him and a 
blast of wood smoke and heated air struck him full in the face. 
A dull red glare lighted the dark stairs, and an ominous 
crackle fell on his ear. 

Denman knew instantly that the schoolhouse was on fire in 
the basement, and that the flames had made headway already. 
He knew that all in the house were in imminent danger, par- 
ticularly those in the upper rooms, for the long hall staircase 
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was the only means of egress. The schoolhouse was not 
provided with fire-escapes. 

Now what was he to do ? 

Of course, his first wild impulse was to jump back and yell 
** Fire ! *' That would be every boy's natural impulse at such 
a time. Whether he yields blindly to this impulse, or restrains 
himself and takes quick but intelligent second thought, is the 
test of his nerve, and proves whether or no he will make a man 
fit to be trusted with great interests. 

Though half choked with smoke, Denman did thus control 
himself. Seizing hold of the door with both hands he forced it 
shut and turned the key in the lock. That done, he sprang 
back through the other door and closed and locked that. 

His instinct had told him instantly that it was no use for 
him to try to descend and put out the fire. It had gone too 
far. The heat was too great. He could only shut it up for a 
few moments. He felt sure the schoolhouse must go ; that no 
power at command could save it. 

He realized, too, that the basement under the hall was 
probably a pent-up volcano of fire which, when it burst forth, 
would stream swiftly up the staircase into the halls above. 
Seven hundred children with their teachers, utterly unconscious 
of their peril, might in a few brief moments be cut off from 
escape. 

He knew, too, that a sudden alarm would cause a frenzied 
rush that must inevitably block and jam the long, rather 
narrow staircases. Master Ferguson and the teachers had 
often warned the children on this point. At noon and night 
the pupils in the different rooms always marched out, two by 
two, to the beat of a drum, and fire-drill was occasionally 
given. All these requisites to safety flashed through Denman 's 
mind in that one supreme instant that he stood there, bracing 
himself. Flames were tearing at the old woodwork under his 
feet and seven hundred imperilled lives were overhead ! Could 
he do the right thing ? He would try. 

He sped up the long staircases to the third floor ; for his 
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conviction was that the upper room pupils would need the 
most time to get down. The lower floor children could be put 
out at the windows. 

**What shall I say to the teachers?** he thought as he 
dashed upward. ** If I say the schoolhouse is afire they cannot 
hold the children steady. .1*11 make believe it*s only a 
fire-drill.** 

With this resolution he drew up short at the door of Miss 
Edinger*s room on the upper floor, and even summoned a 
smile to his face. He had often brought the order for the 
fire-drill from Mr. Ferguson to the other rooms. Opening the 
room door, he advanced quickly half-way down the centre 
aisle and called, as the custom was : 

'' Fire-drill. Out ! Quick time ! '* The children dropped 
their books and rose gleefully to their feet. 

** First aisle on the right, front seat, two by two, march ! ** 
cried the teacher. 

Denman meantime had run to Miss Matthews 's room 
opposite, and there given the same order. In half a minute 
the pupils of both these rooms were streaming out and down 
the stairs, rapidly, yet orderly and under control. 

In rooms eleven and thirteen Denman repeated the order, 
smiling hard all the while, yet with a terrible misgiving in his 
heart, and then dashed down the stairs amidst the hurrying 
children to turn out the second-floor rooms. 

In these rooms the tramp of feet above had already been 
heard ; and on opening the door of number eight, Denman saw 
the pupils already standing, expectant. He had but to put his 
head inside and call out *' Fire-drill ! *' to set them in motion. 
In fact, scarcely one full minute passed from the instant he 
dashed up the stairs, before the eight rooms of both upper 
floors were emptying. 

There was now a considerable commingling of the children 
on the stairs as they swarmed down to the lower hall ; yet fair 
order was still maintained ; nor had smoke enough as yet 
issued to create serious alarm. 
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Caught in the hurrying, laughing throng, Denman was 
borne downward with it, just in time to meet Master Ferguson, 
who, hearing the tumult, now suddenly opened the door of the 
grammar room near the foot of the staircase. 

" What's this? What's this? " he exclaimed, and his eye 
falling on Denman, 
he added, sharply, "I 
have given no order 
for this," 

" Fire-drill, sir! " 
shouted Denman, 
looking him in the 
face so significantly 
that the master com- 
prehended his mean- 
ing. More expressive 
evidence was at hand, 
however, for even as 
he spoke a little pufi 
of hot smoke, followed 
by a tiny tongue of 
flame, seemed to spurt 
out at the crack over 
the basement door. 

At sight of it the 
children screamed 
suddenly and ran out 
the faster over the 
steps into the open 
air. Those on the 
stairs behind came 
crowding after them, shrieking, when they saw the fire and 
smoke, but rushed past and out-of-doors without much injury 
to themselves. In his astonishment, the master would have 
snatched open the basement door, but found it locked. He 
clapped his hand down to the floor of the hall. It was hot. 
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** Hurry them out, Lindell ! '* he exclaimed, and turned to 
enter his own room. In a few moments the outer of the 
two basement doors and a part of the floor beneath it gave way 
with a dull crash. Stifling smoke and a burst of fire flew up, 
and a sudden roar shook the whole doomed building ! 

Such of the children as were in the hall rushed headlong 
out-of-doors over the steps. Forty or more were still on the 
staircase, however, and some of them at least must have been 
cut off, for the outburst of flame was between them and the 
door, had not Denman, who remained at the foot of the staircase, 
thrown open the door of the master's room and directed their 
flight into it. 

The master himself had already thrown up the four windows 
of this ground floor room and was assisting his pupils to jump 
out. In half a minute more the room was cleared, not only 
of the grammar-school pupils but of the refugees who had run 
in from the hall. Yet so swiftly and fiercely did the old 
structure bum, that by the time the master and Denman had 
helped the last little boy out of the window and run around 
to the front of the house, it was literally wrapped in flames. 
But every one of the seven hundred pupils from the old rookery 
was now outside, looking on, safe and unhurt. 

** I have no doubt whatever that a hundred lives would have 
been lost if that boy had not closed those basement doors and 
given just the right word for clearing the building," the chief 
of the fire department said to me that afternoon ; for I am a 
citizen of the town, and had two children of my own in that 
burned schoolhouse. 

It is in a spirit of personal thankfulness, therefore, that I 
tell the story of Denman LindelPs heroism, for it was heroism 
of the truest kind, and hold him up as an example of cool sense 
and courage. 

C. A. Stephens. 



How Nan Raced. 

A finer day than the first of February could not have been 
wished for the races which were to give the championship in 
ice-boating either to Lake Minnetonka or to Lake Pepin. One 
race had already taken place, two weeks before, and been won 
by Minnetonka's superb yacht, the Elk, 

A protracted January thaw had postponed the final struggle, 
but now, after three days of snapping cold, Lake Minnetonka 
presented a noble sheet of smooth, solid, glittering ice. More- 
over, the mercury had kindly risen to the comfortable point 
of twenty-five degrees, and a fine breeze lent itself to the 
occasion. 

Lake Pepin had sent its two best ice-yachts, the solidly-built 
Cyclone^ larger than any boat Lake Minnetonka could boast, 
and which had been known to reach a speed of eighty miles 
an hour ; and the Phoebe^ a beautiful little craft, made as light 
as possible, with slender mast, silk sails and a cockpit of 
interwoven cords. 

Lake Minnetonka, on the other hand, had entered nine 
ice-boats for the races, boats of every size and appearance, 
from the What-Not, a rough, home-made affair entered by three 
newsboys, to the Elk^ which had won on the former trial. 
Most of the boats were of medium size. Perhaps the best of 
these was the Nancy, a Christmas present to George Bassett 
from his uncle, an old enthusiast in ice-boating on the Hudson. 

George had promptly named it the Nancy in honor of 
his only sister, Anne, a bright girl of seventeen, whose 
cheerfulness, pluck and sympathy made her his dearest 
companion at all times. 

In the previous race the Nancy and all the smaller boats had 
come in far behind, because a heavy wind had been greatly 
to the advantage of the Elk and the Cyclone. To-day George, 
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counting on the lighter breeze, was in high hopes of being 
second or third at the finish ; he could hardly expect to win. 

The course was twice round a five-mile triangle. Each 
turning-point was marked by a fir-tree easily visible against 
the white background of ice, while the goal was distinguished 
by a flag fastened to a post. 

At the first gun all the eleven yachts, which had been flitting 
about, swung into position, affording a particularly beautiful 
sight when drawn up side by side. They were rivals in every 
sense, for one of the charms of an ice-boat race is that every 
boat starts at the same moment, there is no time allowance, 
and the yacht which leads at the finish is the actual winner. 

Five minutes passed, a time of quivering expectation for 
Nan, before every boat was in place. Each skipper was then 
standing alert, with hand on stern, ready, with one or two 
helpers, to push his craft off and jump aboard himself at the 
next gun. Bang it went, and all started forward like a flock 
of great white- winged birds. 

**Have we a chance?" Nan asked her brother, although 
she knew the Nancy almost as well as he, and could have given 
a sound opinion as to the probable outcome. 

** Barely,*' said George ; ** but the wind is still falling, and 
there's no telling yet." 

The difference in boats soon began to tell. The splendid 
Elk drew ahead, while the Phoebe flew close beside the leader. 
Third, came the Cyclone^ too heavy for the breeze, so that George 
speedily put the Nancy into the third place. The first time 
round the course these three, the Elk, the Phcsbe and the Nancy 
held the same relative positions, but on the second round, as 
the boats reached the fir-tree which marked the first turn in 
the course, the Phabe got the best of it and drew ahead. On 
the beat to the second fir-tree she gained decidedly. Then 
down they rushed toward the goal, the Elk gradually gaining 
till almost jib and jib with the leader, but the Phoebe whirled 
around the flagstaff first. 

The Nancy was not a very close third, and George looked as 
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much disappointed as Nan felt. But she looked brilliantly 
pleased, with rosy cheeks, glittering eyes, and a little frost 
powder upon her fluffy hair and turned-up fur collar. 

**The wind will suit us better the next round, George," 
said she, cheerily ; ** and we may win for Minnetonka yet.'* 

But the jubilant Lake Pepin people had no fear. So far, 
the contest was a tie ; the third race must be decisive. The 
Phosbe's captain was sure of winning, because the falling of 
the wind would increase his slight advantage over the great 
Elk^ the only antagonist he feared ; but strategy might tell, 
and George whispered to Nan. as he tightened the sheet, **I 
think we can run even the Phosbe pretty close if we take the 
second leg in two long tacks instead of four short ones. Every 
tack counts, you know. It may take only a second "to get 
round, but in a race like this seconds mean everything.*' 

**Good!" said Nan; **but don't give it away. The 
Fhosbe's are watching us." 

All were ready again. As Captain Redfern in his buckskin 
jacket, with a rope around his waist and the old double-barrelled 
signalling gun in hand, walked observantly up the line before 
the moment for his second shot, he smiled at Nan. 

** You look snug there. Nan." 

** Oh, I'm quite at home, thank you, captain." 

The girl lay in her usual place, well forward in the cockpit, 
while George, a friend and a boy stood ready to push off the 
boat. 

Then the gun banged, the men pushed and the yachts 
started. **Let go," shouted George to his helpers, but still 
ran along himself an instant more before jumping aboard; 
and right there his feet slipped, his hands slipped and he fell 
prone on the ice. The boat leaped from his grasp like a wild 
thing glad to be free, while a shout of horror broke from the 
spectators. 

George, springing to his feet, dashed after the Nancy before 
he realized that he might as well chase the lightning. 

And Nan ? When she saw that the boat was carrying her 
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off alone, she was for one brief second downright dismayed. 
Then her sportsmanship came to the rescue and she crawled 
back, hurrying to reach the helm and bring the boat up into 
the wind ; but as she grasped the tiller she saw that to turn 
would be impossible, for she was in the middle of a line of 
boats, the farthest not thirty feet away. She must wait for 
more room ; and she soon got it, for the Nancy was running 
away from the ruck. 

Seeing that her boat was following close on the Elk and 
Phabe^ ambition sprang to life in Nan. Why not race ? It was 
true she had never held the tiller for an hour altogether before 
in her life, but she knew the sport by a hundred runs with 
George. Her yacht obeyed her lightest touch, and her spirit 
rose. She would not desert the Nancy, And oh, what joy it 
would give George if she won the race for Minnetonka ! 

Suddenly, and with some fear, she perceived the first fir-tree 
apparently straight in front and only a few rods away. Then 
she saw the Phabe swing gracefully around it, the Elk following 
closely. In another instant Nan, too, had turned the dreaded 
mark close upon the skates of the leaders. All her fear was 
gone. Even so she tacked up to the second tree and swept 
down the third leg, while the spectators breathlessly watched 
the red fleck of Nan's dress. Sometimes they were sure she 
would run down the Elk^ as the gre^t boat shot mightily over 
the ice in her efforts to catch the flying Phcxbe, 

As Nan approached the goal-post she had to fight her own 
thoughts of dropping out. of the race. Both arms ached 
terribly, one from holding on, the other from grasping the 
tiller, and her fingers were numb. A hoarse shout, ** Stop,** 
from Captain Redfern reached her ears with the cheers of the 
crowd as she swirled by, but she was sure she had heard 
George calling, ** Splendid, Nan, splendid!" and this gave 
her new vigor. 

** We'll keep at it, Nancy ^'' she said aloud to her boat. 
•'We're entered, and we'll stay in and do the best we can. 
And — why, goodness ! I'd forgotten it — we may win ! " 
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For even as she spoke, George's plan had Sashed upon her 
memory, to take two tacks instead of four on the second leg of 
the course. So far she had simply followed the leaders. Now 
she meant to strike out for herself. She was the more fired to 
this resolution by observing that she was steadily overtaking 
the Elk. She could follow the leader's tracks no more. The 




boats came whizzing by the tree ; the first two pointed up on 
their second tack, but she rushed straight on. 

Poor George, watching in an agony of sympathy for his 
sister, now dug the nails into the palm of his hand. Surely 
Nan must have fainted, although he had never known her to 
faint; or she was tired out and had lost her grip. And she 
had no idea that the boat was carrying her headlong on a 
terrible course. There was a dangerous crack only a mile 
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beyond her, near Big Island. No, she was turning. He caught 
his breath in the revulsion of feeling. What pride he felt as 
he realized that she had caught his idea and was trying to 
work it out ! ** Hurrah, hurrah, Nan ! " He quite astonished 
the crowd by his sudden, solitary cheering. 

Meanwhile Nan was fixing her mind on the all-important 
calculation of when to make her next tack. She could see 
the other boats, now on their third short tack, approaching the 
point where she wished to . turn, but she felt sure that she 
should reach it first ; besides, she had the right of way. So, 
regardless of a possible collision, she tore on, not varying a 
hair's breadth. 

It was a close shave, for she passed under the very nose of 
the Phccbe^ whose captain could hardly believe his eyes as he 
saw the insignificant, unthought-of Nancy cross his bow, and, 
was it possible ? with only a girl aboard ! He pinned all his 
hopes on that. Although by some extraordinary chance she 
had got the lead, she would be afraid to make a close turn 
round that next tree. He would slip inside, and, once ahead, 
regain his vanishing honors. Of the Elk he had no further 
fears, for still the wind was gradually falling. 

But Nan had not sailed many a day for nothing. Her 
well-trained eyes and faculties were now fully on the alert, and 
the excitement kept her absolutely free from *' nerves." She 
rounded the next turn without a foot to spare, and the Nancy 
sped buoyantly down the home-stretch, still ahead. Nan was 
jubilant. 

But she was jubilant too soon. One of the sudden flaws for 
which Lake Minnetonka is noted came upon her. It lifted one 
side-runner of the underweighted boat high in air. George 
fairly shrieked with fear that the Nancy would go over, or Nan 
be forced up into the wind. But Nan had seen flaws before. 
She hung on for dear life, and trusting to the passing nature of 
the gust, kept her course. 

But the flaw had cost her something. When the blast 
puffed by and all her runners returned to solid ice, she could 
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see the point of the Phosbe^s jib-boom squarely abreast of her. 
Nan watched that jib-boom with an intense determination that 
it should gain no more. And it did not. The wind was 
exactly at the rate best suited to the Nancy, 

But the gusts ! Alas ! again one swooped upon the boats, 
setting the Nancy at such an angle that the wretched George 
thought she must certainly upset. Yet Nan held on. But this 
time she had to ease the boat a little, and now she beheld the 
whole jib of the Phmbe right alongside. 

Nan*s tiller arm felt as if it were nearly jerked out of its 
socket ; her whole frame ached ; her eyes smarted, but she was 
nearing the end. If she could but reach it before another puff 
caught her ! 

Already she heard the people cheering like mad as she 
drove straight for the goal. Rushing on, she could see the 
scattered spectators huddling in close to the flagstaff. Some 
were in fear of their lives, not feeling confident in her skill ; 
but Nan aimed well. 

Shaving the post, she dashed by the wildly shouting crowd, 
hotly pressed by the Fhosbe^ and with the Elk a close third, and 
Nan had won for Minnetonka. 

With a final effort she pushed the helm over to bring the 
yacht up into the wind, and there she lay, so weary that she 
could not move, while the gallant captain of the Phoebe rolled 
stiffly off his boat to present his congratulations to the victor. 

But George was before him. Snatching Nan in his 
arms, he cried, ** Nanny darling, little sister! What? She's 
fainted ! ' ' 

Nan*s eyes opened. "No; fainted? Of course IVe not 
fainted. But I*m tired. Help me up.*' And struggling to 
her feet, she asked, ** Did we really win ? " 

** You did," said George. 

And Lake Pepin was as loud as Minnetonka in cheering her. 

Frona M. Brooks. 



Walter's Fight With Indians. 

When I was foreman for Mason & Jevons, wool-growers, 
young Walter Mason came West for the first time. He was 
a pale boy of fifteen, nephew to the senior partner, and sent 
from his home in the East, to live in the open air for a couple 
of years. 

There were no comforts or conveniences about sheep-camps 
in those days. A bunk-house and kitchen, with all the 
furniture home-made except the cooking apparatus, some 
rough shelter for the sheep and a stable for the horses were 
generally the only buildings, and these were apt to be set down 
in some hollow of the bare, brown plain, to bake under the 
summer sun, and to shake in the cold blasts of January. 

Mason & Jevons had a lot of such camps, but the home 
ranch, on the Deep Arroyo, was a more pretentious place. 
There my men and I had a five-roomed house, about pasture 
enough for two cows and a small garden ** under ditch,*' for 
the growing of potatoes and such luxuries. 

We thought the place a wonder of comfort, but the sudden 
change from a good city home to a sheep-camp, with its 
early hours, its very plain fare and still plainer cooking, was 
rather trying to Walter; but he never made the least bit of 
complaint. He fell into the ranks at once, and although he 
was not required to work, he set about learning the details of 
sheep-raising by doing everything with his own hands. 

Before a year was over the outdoor life had turned his 
muscles into steel and burned his face to a brick red ; still he 
could not be expected to compete with the seasoned men in an 
ordinary day's work. And yet, for all that, he would come 
in brisk and smiling at the end of a long day's lamb-herding, 
when some of the older hands were used up. 

This puzzled the men, for they had been inclined to laugh 
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at the boy as a " tenderfoot:" The explanation really was that 
Walter never lost his temper in dealing with the provoking, 
scampering, silly lambs. Now few things are more exhausting 
than a loss of temper, especially when it is lost for fifteen hours 
a day, and that is the usual misfortune of lamb-herders. 

Walter spent most of his leisure time upon an old cow-pony, 
shooting at coyotes with a rifle, but it was months before he 
hit one. The coyote, although he always turns broadside on 




and gives a marksman the best chance he can, is a bad target ; 
his thick fur makes him look much larger than he really is. 

Walter fired away cartridges by the box in vain. But his 
failures only inspired him to try again, until at length he 
became an uncommonly good shot. 

The men, to whom coyotes were familiar, uninteresting 
things, used to laugh at Walter's persistent hunting. They 
dubbed him " Woolly Walter : The Dread Death-Dealer of the 
Deep Arroyo," and were always anxious to know when he 
intended to go off and kill a few Indians, 

" Don't be afraid of Indians," the boy would say, bantering 
the men in his turn, "If any of them ever come prowling 
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round while I'm here I'll stand them off." The promise was 
made in fun, but he kept it in earnest. 

During the boy's second summer, after shearing time, my 
daughter Sally came out from town where she was at school, 
to pay me a month's visit. When the day came for her return, 
nobody could be spared to drive her to the railroad but Walter. 
I had intended to go, but John Hansford, a wool-dealer, had 
sent word that he was coming that day. 

Walter was much pleased to take my place, for he and Sally 
were great friends, and with only one road to follow, there was 
no fear of missing the way. So, very soon after sunrise, the 
girl and boy set out on their forty-mile drive to catch a train 
inrhich was to leave Plattville at five that evening. 

About two hours after they had left, and a good deal earlier 
than I expected him, John Hansford rode up, and without 
waiting to shake hands or to get off his horse, said : 

** Martin, you had better call your herders into camp mighty 
quick. They say, down at Truebury's, that a small band of 
bad Indians is knocking about the country somewhere north 
of here. They've killed a Mexican herder and burnt his cabin, 
and now they've crossed the railroad coming this way." 

I lost no time. **Dick Taylor! " I shouted, and out ran 
the cook, the only other man on the place at that time of day. 
"Saddle up; hurry!" I said. ** There are Indians betwixt 
here and the railroad. We must overtake Sally and Walter." 

With his paper cap on his head and his hands covered with 
dough, Dick rushed with me to the stable ; out came the 
horses ; on went the saddles, and in less than five minutes we 
three, all well armed, were galloping northward. 

Meanwhile Walter and Sally had travelled some fifteen 
miles. They were jogging along, laughing and chattering and 
watching the shifting mirages which are always to be seen at 
that time of year, when my girl cried out : 

**Oh, look! There's a funny one!" Then Walter saw 
what appeared to be the legs of five horses trotting along a 
foot from the ground. 
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Presently the scene changed, the horses* legs vanished 
and the youngsters saw the heads and shoulders of five men, 
large and undefined, sailing through the air. Sally told me 
afterward that this frightened her. 

Suddenly the mirage cleared, and the girl and boy saw, 
about two miles to the northwest, five horsemen, one behind 
the other. They were riding as if to intercept the wagon, and 
there was something very unusual in their appearance. Walter 
pulled up and took out his field-glass. 

'' I don^t like the looks of them,'' said he. ** They aren't 
cowboys ; they've no hats, and I think no saddles. I'm afraid 
they're Indians." 

**Turn back," said Sally, '*and then we shall know if 
they're trying to cut us off." 

** That's sensible," said Walter, and turned at once. 

The riders immediately broke into a hard gallop and headed 
straight for the wagon. Walter urged the horses to a trot, and 
then the desperate race began. 

Fifteen miles of level plain lay between the team and the 
home ranch. Could the horses hold out? At first Walter 
tried trotting, but the galloping Indians gained so much in 
the first mile that he lashed his team into a run. 

But what chance, in that race for life, had two steady old 
ranch-horses hitched to a heavy road- wagon? Though they 
began with two miles' start, the light-footed Indian ponies 
came up so fast that my girl, as she turned her head to watch 
them, could soon distinguish the forms. They grew from dark 
patches to definite figures of men on running beasts. Sally 
could make out the heads, arms and flying hair of the Indians, 
the heads of the ponies and their moving legs. 

*' They're gaining fast, Walter," she cried. 

Walter didn't look at her then. Her voice had been jolted 
out of her by the bumping wagon, and he thought it was all of 
a tremble. He just stood up in the bouncing, rattling wagon 
and stared round the sky-line. 

He had some hope that he might see other riders, and if he 
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did he would head for them ; although that wasn't the principal 
thing in his mind. But there was not a living figure clear 
against the blue or dim against the plain, nothing but the bare, 
burnt prairie and the gray streak of road. 

**It's all right, Sally,'* cried the boy, not looking down at 
her, for he feared she would go into hysterics, as he had once 
seen an Eastern girl do. **It's all right, Sally; we'll beat 
them yet." 

At that my girl laughed. **I guess," she said, ** you're 
not such a* tenderfoot as they call you." 

She told me that he stared down at her in surprise for a 
moment, and then took her right into his confidence. 

'*I'm looking for a good place to fight," he said. *'We 
can't get away from them by running. But we must keep on 
until we see some cover within reach." 

'' Cover ! " said Sally. '' We'll be better off in the open if 
it comes to shooting. They'll crawl up to you through the 
cover; that is, if it's more than just a bush or two," for you see 
Sally hadn't been bom on the plains without learning a good 
deal about Indian-fighting. 

'*Well, that's a fact," Walter cried out. **But, hello! 
What's that?" and Sally stood up and clutched hold of him, 
and they both stared while the old horses raced onward. 

** It's water ; it's no mirage," said Walter. 

**Yes, it's real water," said Sally. ** There's a hollow 
there and the thunder-storm's filled it." 

**Must be pretty shallow," said Walter, an idea jumping 
into his head. He didn't ask Sally's opinion this time, but, 
man fashion, he took his chances. **Sit down and hold on 
tight, Sally," was all he said. 

With that he turned out of the road, whipped the horses 
into their best gallop and drove straight for the water, which 
was a shallow pond about three hundred yards wide and four 
or five times as long. 

Maybe it was the sight of the water that encouraged the 
ranch-horses; anyway, they kept the pace so well that the 
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Indians were still more than half a mile behind when the horses 
splashed into the pond and were brought to a walk. Walter 
drove forward until water began coming into the wagon-box. 
Then he turned the wagon broadside to the Indians. 

Sally and the boy were now about a third of the way across 
the pond, and they had entered it about midway between its 
ends. This suited Walter's plan exactly ; he set the brake 
hard, so that the horses couldn't move the wagon against his 




will, hung his cartridge-belt about his neck, jumped into the 
water, helped Sally down beside him, pulled her little trunk 
over so that it concealed and protected her, and then took his 
rifle and stood ready. 

If you will think, you will see that he had a pretty good 
fortification. The wagon - box was between him and the 
Indians ; the enemy could neither ride fast nor run on foot 
fast out to where the boy and girl stood ; they were half under 
water, and their heads and chests were well defended by the 
wagon-box and the trunk; the Indians could not get near enough 
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to shoot without offering a far better mark themselves. The 
plain afforded no cover for the redskins, nothing but some 
scattered bunches of grass and a soap weed here and there. 
Sally understood the situation at a glance. 

" Well, you've got an Indian-fighter^sheadon you, Walter,*' 
she said, approvingly. 

"I guess weVe got them where we want them,** said 
Walter, for a boy that could knock over a coyote five times 
in seven couldn't expect to miss Indians. 

** I think so,** says Sally. ** They can*t get within shooting 
distance at either end of this pond ; they can't come in where 
we did without your hitting them ; and if they wade across out 
of range and try to take us at the back, all we've got to do is to 
cross to the other side of the wagon, and then they're in more 
danger than they were before.** 

" I think it's all right,** said Walter. 

On came the Indians, almost up to the edge of the pool. 
Walter was intending to disable the foremost one the moment 
his pony*s hoofs splashed, when the whole five suddenly 
swerved to their right. Then, as if with one motion, every 
Indian vanished behind the body of his pony, apparently 
leaving nothing for Walter to shoot at except the soles of five 
left feet. But the boy was not unnerved by this manoeuvre. 
He fired, and down went the foremost pony. 

The instant the rider was on his feet Walter covered him 
with his Winchester; but Walter was anxious not to shoot any 
Indians, for he knew that he could defend Sally without doing 
so, as he now saw something moving on the plain, something 
of which the Indians were not one bit aware. 

** I/>ok toward the west,** said Walter to Sally. 

**I see,** said Sally, and her eyes brightened. ** Guess 
what I was afraid of, Walter. I was afraid the Indians 
would just wait and watch us till we would have to leave 
this cold water. Now they'll have no time to wait until we*re 
frozen out.** 

Meantime the second Indian had come up, taken the unhorsed 
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man behind him and galloped out of range with the others. 
Walter let them go unharmed, for the aspect of affairs had 
changed a good deal more than the Indians knew. 

The redskins held a brief consultation at a safe distance; 
then one rode off toward one end of the pool, and another 
toward the other end, while the remaining thr^e began crawling 
from bunch to bunch of grass toward the wagon. This did 
not look so dangerous to the besieged as the Indians supposed. 

** That's all very fine,** said Walter, when he noted this 
manoeuvre, **but they haven't got half enough time to get us 
surrounded. However, I'll have to attend to the crawling 
ones. Sally, will you just keep your eye on the two on 
horseback, and tell me to look when they stop." 

So Sally walked out a few yards, stooping as she waded, so 
that the water was over her shoulders, until the wagon and 
horses no longer intercepted her view. There she watched the 
proceedings, and grew exultant and confident as she saw what 
the Indians didn't even suspect. 

While she was keeping her lookout, Walter was making 
the crawling Indians very uncomfortable by dropping bullets 
close to them. He wasn't trying to hit them ; his hope was to 
keep them crawling or lying, so that they would not rise and 
see what was coming. There they lay very flat, and moving 
with extreme caution, until Sally cried out : ** Walter, they've 
turned back ! No, they're galloping away ! They know now ! " 

** Oh, see them run ! " cried Walter, as at that moment the 
three crawling Indians sprang to their feet, made a dash for 
their ponies, and rode off helter-skelter. 

They had reason. Three angry, well-armed white men 
were within half a mile of them, and riding on like mad. We 
had arrived in time. 

*' O father ! " said Sally to me, as I lifted her up out of the 
water and kissed her; **0 father, I'm so glad you came in 
time ! Walter would have had to shoot those Indians, and I 
don't believe I should ever have felt happy again if he had." 

SiDFORD F. Hamp. 



Down the Mountain. 

• 

The kitchen clock was purring, preparatory to striking, 
when Ben awoke, sufficiently aroused to count the strokes. 

*' Five o'clock,'* he said, with a contented sigh, and turned 
over for another nap, for five o'clock is very early on a cold 
winter's morning, even on a farm. 

The farm where this took place was on a hilltop, and con- 
sisted of a little garden spot, a few acres of tillage land, and 
a few more acres of stony pasture. It was in New England, of 
course, and after a fashion it supported the Becket family. 

A footfall in the kitchen adjoining fell upon Ben's sleepy 
senses ; then a line of light glimmered under his door, and in 
spite of himself he was wide-awake. 

He had no thought of burglars, for no thief in his senses 
would choose the Becket house to rifle. ** Somebody must be 
sick," he thought, as he jumped out of bed and dressed hastily ; 
but when he stepped into the kitchen, and saw no one but his 
sister sitting at the table, writing, he felt as if he had been 
imposed upon, and had been turned out of his good, warm bed 
by something like a false pretence. 

** What in the world are you doing, up at this hour, I'd like 
to know ? " he said to his sister, in a tone not at all amiable. 

**S-sh! " replied Allie, softly. **Come over here and I'll 
talk to you. You see," she continued, as he looked severely 
at some sheets of paper all written over and interlined, ** I've 
been writing essays in my dreams all night, and on all kinds of 
subjects. One was * Why Grasshoppers Have More Legs than 
Frogs,' and another was * Evidences of the Silurian Age in 
Connecticut,' and the rest came in anywhere between." 

But the frown still remained on Ben's face, and as he said 
nothing, Allie looked up and exclaimed, impatiently, ** Oh, go 
back to bed if you feel so bad ! I didn't mean to disturb you." 
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see the point of the Fhcsbe^s jib-boom squarely abreast of her. 
Nan watched that jib-boom with an intense determination that 
it should gain no more. And it did not. The wind was 
exactly at the rate best suited to the Nancy. 

But the gusts ! Alas ! again one swooped upon the boats, 
setting the Nancy at such an angle that the wretched George 
thought she must certainly upset. Yet Nan held on. But this 
time she had to ease the boat a little, and now she beheld the 
whole jib of the Phosbe right alongside. 

Nan's tiller arm felt as if it were nearly jerked out of its 
socket ; her whole frame ached ; her eyes smarted, but she was 
nearing the end. If she could but reach it before another puff 
caught her ! 

Already she heard the people cheering like mad as she 
drove straight for the goal. Rushing on, she could see the 
scattered spectators huddling in close to the flagstaff. Some 
were in fear of their lives, not feeling confident in her skill ; 
but Nan aimed well. 

Shaving the post, she dashed by the wildly shouting crowd, 
hotly pressed by the Phosbe^ and with the Elk a close third, and 
Nan had won for Minnetonka. 

With a final effort she pushed the helm over to bring the 
yacht up into the wind, and there she lay, so weary that she 
could not move, while the gallant captain of the PJmbe rolled 
stiffly off his boat to present his congratulations to the victor. 

But George was before him. Snatching Nan in his 
arms, he cried, *' Nanny darling, little sister! What? She's 
fainted ! ' ' 

Nan's eyes opened. '*No; fainted? Of course I've not 
fainted. But I'm tired. Help me up." And struggling to 
her feet, she asked, ** Did we really win ? " 

** You did," said George. 

And Lake Pepin was as loud as Minnetonka in cheering her. 

Frona M. Brooks. 



Walter's Fight With Indians. 

When I was foreman for Mason & Jevons, wool-growers, 
young Walter Mason came West for the first time. He was 
a pale boy of fifteen, nephew to the senior partner, and sent 
from his home in the East, to live in the open air for a couple 
of years. 

There were no comforts or conveniences about sheep-camps 
in those days. A bunk-house and kitchen, with all the 
furniture home-made except the cooking apparatus, some 
rough shelter for the sheep and a stable for the horses were 
generally the only buildings, and these were apt to be set down 
in some hollow of the bare, brown plain, to bake under the 
summer sun, and to shake in the cold blasts of January. 

Mason & Jevons had a lot of such camps, but the home 
ranch, on the Deep Arroyo, was a more pretentious place. 
There my men and I had a five-roomed house, about pasture 
enough for two cows and a small garden ** under ditch,** for 
the growing of potatoes and such luxuries. 

We thought the place a wonder of comfort, but the sudden 
change from a good city home to a sheep-camp, with its 
early hours, its very plain fare and still plainer cooking, was 
rather trying to Walter; but he never made the least bit of 
complaint. He fell into the ranks at once, and although he 
was not required to work, he set about learning the details of 
sheep-raising by doing everything with his own hands. 

Before a year was over the outdoor life had turned his 
muscles into steel and burned his face to a brick red ; still he 
could not be expected to compete with the seasoned men in an 
ordinary day's work. And yet, for all that, he would come 
in brisk and smiling at the end of a long day's lamb-herding, 
when some of the older hands were used up. 

This puzzled the men, for they had been inclined to laugh 
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should write the best essay. The prize was to be a thorough 
education for whatever profession the winner might choose, 
and the contest was confined to the school children of the 
county. This was the afternoon set apart for the candidates to 
assemble at the county-seat, where the subject of the essay 
would be made known, and the contest take place. 

**Allie!*' called Ben, putting his head inside the door. 
**Come out and hold up the shafts for me, will you? It's 
a strange horse, and I don't like to let go his head." 

She met him at the stable door. He was leading the horse 
by the bridle, but the animal's forefeet were all he could be 
induced to put beyond the sill. 

*' Why, Ben, he's balky ! " exclaimed AUie, in dismay. 

*' Oh no, I guess not," answered Ben, lightly. ** He seems 
to be stiff somehow, although he walked all right when father 
brought him home last night. Run and get a few oats in a 
measure, AUie, and hold them before him." 

At sight of the oats, the horse stepped outside and a fe^v 
paces beyond the door. Then one of his feet slipped sidewise, 
and in terror he fairly sat down on his haunches. The sight 
was so comical that the boy and girl laughed outright. 

** I guess he's a Southern horse, and never saw ice before," 
said Allie. 

*' No," said Ben, ** he's smooth shod. A little coaxing will 
fetch him." 

Allie tendered the oats again. **Come, good old Bill, get 
up ! " she said, patting his nose and walking slowly before him ; 
but as soon as that inducement was removed, ** good old Bill " 
stood quite still. 

**Well, if I've got to lead him to the station with an 
oat-measure, I don't see where the advantage comes in ! " she 
cried, impatiently. ** Ben, what are we to do ? " 

*' Children, what's keeping you?" called Mrs. Becket from 
the door. * * You must hurr>% Alice, or you will not be in time. ' ' 

** Mother," she answered, **the horse won't go a step on 
the ice." 
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Mrs. Becket hurried out. * ' You never will get to the station 
with that horse, ' ' she said. It was quite plain that she was right. 

*' But I can get her there, mother," said Ben, suddenly, ** if 
you don't mind, and if she isn't afraid,'* turning to his sister. 

** Afraid of what ? " asked the girl. 

** Afraid to ride down the mountain on my big sled." 

** With you?" 

** Of course with me. You'd make a good hand at steering, 
wouldn't you ? " 

"Yes, I'll go if mother'll let me," she said, turning an 
appealing face to Mrs. Becket. 

**It's the only way, mother, and I'll take care of her," 
said Ben. 

Mrs. Becket did not deliberate long. It must be decided at 
once, and perhaps her daughter's future was at stake. 

"Come!" she said. They ran into the house, and soon, 
her wraps and waterproof thrown on, a package of cookies and 
apples in her pocket and her little satchel in her hand, Allie 
came out of the door. 

In a moment Ben, who had meantime put up the horse, had 
tucked her snugly into the front of the long, home-made sled, 
and had jumped on with his feet out behind. 

What a glorious ride it was ! Not a ride, but a flight did it 
seem as they sped down the icy mountain almost as fast as an 
express-train could travel. 

** Somebody's coming up the mountain, Ben ! " said Allie, 
suddenly. 

** Well, let him turn out, then ; there's room enough to let 
us pass." 

** He isn't turning out ! Call to him, Ben." 

"Hi, there! " yelled Ben, at the top of his voice, but the 
driver of the approaching ox-team paid no attention to the 
call. 

" O Ben ! " cried Allie, in horror. " It's Nate Adams, and 
he's deaf!" 

All this had passed in hardly more than an instant, and 
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meantime the sled on which Ben and Alice were seated was 
flying toward the approaching team. 

They could not stop the sled ; as well might one think of 
stopping a storm. Nor could they slip off it. To attempt that 
might mean instant death for one or both of them. Moreover, 
the road was a cut at that point, and the sled could not be run 
upon the bank. 

AUie was praying, although her white lips were unable to 
move. Ben bent his head over her shoulder, and said in her ear : 

*' Hold on like grim death, AUie ! We'll get through all 
right. We'll reach Denman's pasture before we meet the team.'* 

**Denman's pasture " was an almost level strip, about six 
rods in width, which opened directly off the road, a little 
table-land, with the sloping mountain wall on one side and an 
abrupt descent on the other. 

But could they reach it ? That was the question that flitted 
through Ben's brain quicker than light. 

Yes, they were just in time. Here was Denman's pasture, 
and the team still two rods away ! Ben threw himself sidewise 
to turn the sled upon the level ground; but even here, where 
the road was far less steep than on any other part of the 
mountain, it was not easy to make the sled respond, and half 
the level was passed before the sled crossed its border. 

The momentum was still great, and after whirling completely 
around, the sled went over the rock and landed in a snow-bank 
nearly twenty feet below. 

A scream from AUie as they went over was stifled in the 
snow, and when Ben scrambled to his feet, his sister and the sled 
were nowhere in sight. But the break in the crust showed him 
where to look; so he thrust in his arms to the elbows, and found 
AUie's fingers, which closed over his own. 

Snow flew in all directions for a minute, and then Alice was 
sitting on the strong crust of the drift, while Ben supported 
her with his arm, and tried to stop the blood which was flowing 
from her fingers. She had, indeed, held on ** like grim death," 
and her hands were badly cut by the hard snow. / 
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** Poor Allie ! poor AUie ! ** Ben was saying, and each word 
was almost a sob. He had never before seen his sister in even 
an approach to fainting, and thought she must be dying. 

** Never mind, Ben,'* she said, lifting her head from his 
shoulder, and looking at him in pleased surprise at the 
unlooked-for tenderness. **I'm not hurt much, but I was 
terribly frightened." 

** Can you stand up? Rest against this tree for a minute 
till I get the sled out, and then I'll take you-home.'^ 

** Home ! " The word roused her instantly. Struggling to 
her feet, she peered through the sleet down into the valley, 
where the railroad was in view for miles. **No," she said, 
** we will go to the station, and we shall have to hurry. Here, 
tear your handkerchief into strips and tie up my hands, quick ! ' ' 

** Allie, you don't think I'm going to take you to the train 
now, after this ! " 

**Yes, I do." 

** Well, I sha'n't do it ; you're going home." 

'* I'm not going up that mountain to-day, Ben Becket, not 
one step ! So if you won't take me, I shall go alone." 

As Ben finished tying up one of her hands, she pulled the 
waterproof hood over her head, pushed her loosened hair into 
it, and took up her satchel. Ben tried hard to be stern and 
unrelenting, but a look in the pale, scratched face, still full of 
determination, was too much for him. 

'' All right, then, Allie, I'll take you. Sit on here.'* 

He shook the snow from the buffalo-robe and placed it on 
the sled. They soon reached the foot of the mountain, and 
then Ben took the rope around his waist and started for the 
station, now but a short distance away. 

The station was simply a large box, where trains did not 
stop unless signalled, but the conductor of the train fortunately 
saw Ben hurrying over the icy ground, pulled the bell-rope, 
and stopped the train. 

** Well, young man," said he, "why didn't you take a team, 
or wait for a pleasant day ? ' ' 
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Then, seeing the bandages on Allie's hands, one of which 
pressed a handicerchief to her smarting cheek, he stepped 
from the platform with a sympathetic expression on his kind 
old face. 

' ' How did it happen ? Where is she going ? " he asked in 
a breath. Ben hur- 
riedly explained. 

"You'll look 
out for her, con- 
ductor, won't 
you?" asked the 
boy, anxiously. 
" She's most used 
up, I'd go with 
her if there was 
any way of getting 
word to mother, 
but she'd worry if 
I didn't get home." 

" My wife is on 
the train, and she'll 
take care of her," 
said the conductor, 
as he helped Allie 
up the car steps. 

Ben turned 
wearily to his trip 
up the mountain. Mn. p io* toon * • 

"Here, Jane, is 
a patient for yon," said the conductor, introducing her to 
his wife. 

"Why, you poor child ! " the lady exclaimed, when Allie 
was seated opposite her. 

"It's nothing but my fingers, madam," said Allie, some- 
what embarrassed by the lady's kindness. "Just fix my 
right-hand fingers, please, to keep them from getting stiff." 
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** Oh, they won*t get stiff, my child ; or if they do, it'll be 
only for a day or two.'* 

** Yes, but they mustn't get stiff to-day ; I don't care about 
to-morrow. You see, I'm going to Harwood to compete for 
the scholarship, and I must be able to write, of course. 
Penmanship may decide the contest if two papers show equal 
merit, so that's why it won't be of any use to have my fingers 
limber to-morrow if they're stiff to-day." 

Mrs. Price took Allie to her own house for a short rest 
when the train reached Harwood, and then sent her, refreshed 
and ready to do her best, to the place where the competition 
was to be held. 

In two weeks the notification came to Allie of the award 
which each competitor was to receive, and Ben said, as he 
came up from the post-ofl5ce with it, ** Here's your big 
envelope, Allie." 

He said it with something of a sneer. Ben had never had so 
much confidence in his sister's ability as the rest of the family; 
but he changed his mind very shortly, for the notification was 
a personal one, to the effect that Miss Alice Becket was the 
winner of the scholarship. 

It is now five years since Allie added M. D. to her name, 
and the little farm on the mountain-top, if it does not yield 
better crops, is the home of a more prosperous family than it 
was on that cold winter morning when Ben was tricked into 
early rising. 

Alice comes home as often as she can be spared from her 
practice, and she never passes the point where the hill road 
broadens out into Denman's pasture without thinking how 
narrowly she escaped death when she was setting out to win 
her scholarship. 

NK1.1.1E E. C. Scott. 
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